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IV— DUPLICATION BY DISSIMILATION. 

In the collation of material for two recent studies of word- 
structure in Samoan, one systematic, 1 the other dealing with a 
specific activity of limited content," the examination was so far 
extended into the other languages of the Polynesian stem as to 
make it clear that the principle of duplication was of uniform 
application throughout. The exceptions are negligible for the 
reason that contamination might easily be shown to be present. 
In the Tongan, however, we find regularly established a duplica- 
tion phenomenon which is at variance from the Samoan and 
other Polynesian in two most important particulars. The former, 
that change is exerted upon the duplicating elements ; the 
latter, that there is vowel variation, although it has been estab- 
lished that the skeleton of all Polynesian speech lies in its vowel 
structure and that the consonants are most largely the elements 
affected by structural mutation. 

The relative position of the Tongan I have already discussed.* 
It is a mixed language. Yet, while we may recognize the 
elements qualitatively, sufficient study has not yet been put upon 
it in the present treatment of these isolating tongues to enable us 
to make an estimate, even a provisional one, of the weight of 
each component. These two known elements are the Proto- 
Samoan, and the Polynesian of the second, or other later, migra- 
tion which eventually colonized the islands in the three linked 
groups of Haafulahao, Haabai and Tongatabu. This is an event 
in history, it forms the critical episode of Matamatame in Samoan 
tradition, the date whereof will be discoverable in the critical 
study of the succession in the royal line of the Malietoas, for 
which I have assembled the data and await only opportunity to 
coordinate the several elements of the problem. 4 In this colcni- 

1 " Samoan Phonetics in the Broader Relation", Journal of the Polynesian 
Society XVII 79 et al. 

2 " Duplication Mechanics in Samoan and their Functional Values", 
American Journal of Philology XXIX 33. 

•Journal of the Polynesian Society XVII. 

*" Samoa o le Vavau " in MSS. 
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zation the Proto-Samoan may have been swept along southward 
with the Tongan ancestors in their expulsion, or it may have 
become amalgamated with the Tongan through admixture 
during the period of the Tongafiti domination of western Samoa, 
the point being immaterial in this particular phase of our study. 

The interaction of these two elements is so strongly featured 
that largely on this account I have set the resultant, the modern 
Tongan, down in my analytical key to the genera of Polynesian 
speech as a secondary or derivative tongue. 

The determining principle of this is that in conduplication of 
Tongan words (ABAB type) there are cases in which a vowel 
change is introduced into the structural modification. The vowel 
undergoing alteration may lie under the accent in the stem or it 
may be unaccented. 

The subjoined tables exhibit this vocalic dissimilation in each 
incidence of the accent. We shall first look at specimens where 
an a of the stem becomes e in duplication. The root is added 
within parentheses as identified in other Polynesian. Consonant 
variety needs no consideration in this examination. Likewise as 
the point under consideration relates wholly to the form of words 
it has not been considered necessary to translate into their 
English sense the words in these examples, save only where the 
identification through form seems to require support through 

sense. 

Accented. Unaccented. 

efiafi (afi) eve£va (6va) 

mejimaji (mati) iteita (ita) 

bekeb^ka (p6ka) 
biebia (pia) 

The second table exhibits the change from a stem a to o. 

Accented. Unaccented. 

oloalo (alo) okooka (oka) 

unounani (unani) bolobola (pola) 

bokubaku (paku) 
botub&tu (patu) 

The two tables balance in opposite directions, each has a 
closed and each an open column. Careful investigation discloses 
but two instances in which an accented stem a changes to e, but 
two instances in which an unaccented stem a changes to o, these 
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changes being respectively in the palatal and labial directions. 
Examples might be multiplied to show the a-e change unaccented 
and the a-o change accented, the Tongan vocabulary is full 
of them. 

In my detailed study of Samoan phonology 1 it has been 
possible to consider more generally the obscure unshaded vowel 
under the eaves of the gable in the diagrammatic presentation of 
the vocal sounds. I have there pointed out that a, e and 6 are 
apical in respect of an inner triangle, and that as between the 
several races using the ancestral Polynesian stems in which this 
obscure vowel is engaged it is uncertain which angle will be 
selected in idiosyncratic facility of speech. The Tongan remains 
the only tongue which employs simultaneously more than one of 
these angles, and it is the only tongue in which vocalic dissimila- 
tion in duplication is found. This obscure short vowel mass has 
been independently studied by Brandstetter 2 and he has posi- 
tively isolated it along other lines of approach and has assigned 
to it very happily the name of the " indifferent " vowel. 

The vocalic dissimilation found in Tongan becomes a most 
important instrument in our study of obscure phenomena in the 
little known tract of the inosculation of the Polynesian and 
Melanesian in the island chain lying between Fiji and the 
Australian coast. We have abundant material in sister, or 
possibly parent, tongues to make sure determination of what is 
the true stem of these Tongan forms. That being established 
we may then proceed to discover what part of the word in all 
Polynesian duplication is regarded as the more important and 
what the secondary. It is at once clear in all these examples of 
conduplication that the relative value of elements in the dupli- 
cated form which we have hitherto designated by the formula 
ABAB is expressible as abAB. 

We had ventured to reach the same conclusion in a consider- 
ation of the normal accentuation of such words in Polynesian 
generally. But the slight shade of ictus as between principal and 
echo accent has seemed too frail an argument on which to base 
strong conclusions. 

1 Journal of the Polynesian Society XVII 87. 

2 Prof. Dr. Renward Brandstetter: " Ein Prodromus zu einem vergleich- 
enden WSrterbuch der malaio-polynesischen Sprachen fur Sprachforscher und 
Ethnographen ". Luzern, 1906. 
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This identification of the principal element of the duplicated 
word, brought to firm establishment through the dissimilative 
duplication in Tongan, will be found of great value in the study 
of the consonantal dissimilation. This is not found anywhere 
in Polynesia, but in the marginal Melanesian we are to become 
familiar with its presence and we may hope to obtain some com- 
prehension of the reason which underlies its use. We may hope 
still further to find in it an instrument by the use of which, in 
proportion as we acquire more facility, the Polynesian content 
suspected in Melanesian languages may be brought to light. 

In such Melanesian material as has been available hitherto for 
examination, and it is to be noted that it has been both scanty 
and fragmentary, it has been manifest that duplication exists in 
that tract as a factor whose weight in some languages is great 
and in others very small. Codrington's 1 notes on the subject 
have excited interest, but they present so many anomalies and 
exhibit such a tangle of uncoordinate methods that they have 
proved devoid of usefulness in the detailed examination ofthe topic. 

Now for the first time we have a sufficient mass of material to 
enable us to subject to critical study so much as a single one of 
the languages spoken in Melanesia proper. This material is 
contained in the vocabulary of the speech of Efat6 in the New 
Hebrides as recorded to the number of between three and four 
thousand words by the Rev. Dr. Daniel Macdonald, 2 for more 
than a quarter of a century a missionary to the people of that 
island, which occupies approximately a central position in the 
chain of islands stretching away from New Caledonia and the 
Loyalties past the eastern tip of New Guinea and so north toward 
the Indonesian area. 

I have exhaustively collated this vocabulary for duplication 
forms, and the result of such collation is here presented. Fur- 
thermore, the material has sedulously been studied with a view 
to determine the method and value of this speech process in 
Efate\ As it is the first opportunity that has offered for a con- 
sistent and critical examination of a Melanesian language it is 
hoped that some, at least, of the conclusions herein reached will 
open the path toward a comparative study of the speech of the 
region in general upon a broader basis than existed at the time 

!R. H. Codrington: "The Melanesian Languages", Oxford, 1885. 
"'The Oceanic Languages: their Grammatical Structure, Vocabulary and 
Origin", 1907. 
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when Von der Gabelentz 1 passed this obscure philology under 
review. 

The consonantal structure of Efat6 falls into the following 
scheme, four inseparable doublets being interpolated in paren- 
theses beside the consonants to which for the present they are 
assigned as secondary. 



'alatal. 


Lingual. 


Labial. 


... 


r-1 


... 


ng 


n 

s (ts) 


m (mw) 


ch 


dh 


... 




■ > . 


f 


S 


... 


b (bw) 


k 


t (tr) 


.. ■ 



In the first place it is to be noted that duplication is far less 
common in EfatS than in any Polynesian language. It is almost 
wholly confined to stems which have an initial consonant. Efat€ 
shows nothing of the variety in the form of this instrument or the 
facility in its use which characterizes the Polynesian. We lack 
data upon which to base such conclusions as to the functional 
value of this mechanism as have been developed in the study of 
the Samoan. But we must observe, even in a superficial search, 
that in a conspectus of the words which exhibit duplication 
phenomena a moiety and more exhibit that duplication with the 
added complication of consonantal dissimilation. In the following 
tables we shall record these wry forms, and wherever identification 
with Polynesian stems makes comparison possible we shall strive 
to discover what principle may underlie this characteristic disorder. 

In the palatal series Efat€ possesses in ch and g sounds un- 
known to the Polynesian. These consonants are not frequent in 
Efat6 and, so far as our observation has gone, are not involved in 
any duplicated forms. That leaves in the series ng and k. Stems 
possessing the former for an initial are duplicated without dis- 
similation. Stems in initial k may duplicate without change, or 

1 Hans Conon von der Gabelentz : " Die melanesischen Sprachen nach 
ihrem grammatischen Bau und ihrer Verwandtschaft unter sich und mit den 
malaiisch-polynesischen Sprachen". Leipzig, i860, 1873. 

Georg von der Gabelentz und Adolf Bernhard Meyer: "Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss der melanesischen, mikronesischen und papuanischen Sprachen". 
Leipzig, 1882. 
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they may exhibit a dissimilation of the type ng-k. Of the fol- 
lowing tables the former presents the cases of ng-k dissimilative 
duplication where it has been possible to establish a satisfactory 
identification with known stems of the Polynesian, these being set 
within parentheses. 

ngakat (kati) ngarukaru (kili) ngorokoro (kolo) 

nganikani (kani) ngatikati (kati) ngotokoto (koti) 

ngarikari (kili) ngiki (ki) ngkita (kite) 

ngarokaro (kili) ngikili (keli) ngkon (kona) 

In the following table are presented those words which show 
the same form of dissimilation in duplication but which have not 
yet been satisfactorily identified in the Polynesian and are, there- 
fore, lacking in the element essential to valuable comparison. 



ngafikafi 


ngakau 


ngelakela 


ngokofita 


nguku 


ngakalau 


ngakua 


ngesakesa 


ngko 


ngkuruk 


ngakarafi 


ngakala 


ngiskis 


ngkola 


ngukut 


ngakasi 


ngarakarai 
ngasukasua 


ngofkofua 


ngkolau 
ngkolofa 


ngkel 



In kufangufa (to fly, to flutter, to flap the wings) there appears 
the solitary reversal of this ng-k order of dissimilation. There 
can be little doubt that it is the stem which is found in Polynesian 
as kapakapa (Tongan : to flap the wings), for the sense is exactly 
the same. Such being the case it represents a possibility of dis- 
similation in the reduplication of the initial palatal of the type k-ng. 

Advancing forward in the mouth to the lingual series we find 
that Efat6 shares with Polynesian the r-l, n, s, and t. In addition 
it possesses the doublets dh (th in thai), ts and ir. Duplication 
of the familiar types holds in respect of r-l, n, s and t. In the 
case of initial r-l alone do we encounter dissimilation. 

The table of dissimilated forms whose identification we may 
carry over into the Polynesian is but brief: 

taraku (laku) torongo (longo) 

The words in this group not identified in Polynesian are the 
following : 

tarako toroba tabaraba tobaroba 

tiringi tofarofa tirangi tolarola 
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For each of these ten words, with the possible exception of 
tolarola, there exists an alternative parallel form without dissimi- 
lation, e. g., raraku, rofarqfa. 

In the labial series, where cultured speech shows its greatest 
delicacy, Efat€ lacks v and p, but possesses b, which in Polynesian 
is found only in Tongan and imperfectly in Viti, where it requires 
a nasalized preface as mb. In addition Efate: employs the doub- 
lets mw and bw. Duplication of the familiar types occurs with 
initial m,f and b. 

A doubtful case of initial m is found in motamwota ; the case 
is even suspicious because highly anomalous. This word is 
identical in meaning with the Polynesian otaota (rubbish), but we 
have no data whereupon to discuss the problem of the loss or 
assumption of m initial, whichever it may be considered to be. 

In this series the dissimilation factor appears in stems with an 
initial b. Where words thus affected have proved susceptible of 
identification we find such diversity of the corresponding Poly- 
nesian labial that it will make for clearness to present them in 
several tables. 

First come such as represent a Polynesian /: 

bafano (fano) bungafunga (fafangu) bulifulia (fula) 

Corresponding to / in Polynesian are these : 

balafala (pili) biaufiau (peau) bilafila (pupula) butafuta (puta) 

In two words we can carry our identification no further than to 
v in Viti, their existence in Polynesian has not been ascertained. 
They are : 

berafere (vuruvuru) bisafisa (vosa) 

In two words we find a b-u dissimilation. We lack material on 
which to discuss this phase, but it will be observed that while the 
former is identifiable with a Polynesian p and Viti mb, the latter 
represents a Viti v and Polynesian associations, if any, not 
traced. The words of this type of dissimilation are : 

beluuelu (pelu, mbeluka) boriuori-si (vorota) 

In the identifiable class there yet remains a single instance of 
^-/dissimilation in bwefe, identifiable with Polynesian veve (the 
leaf covering of a pit oven). 
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Finally this table presents the unidentifiable instances of dis- 
similation in the labial series : 



bafatu 


biliuili 


bworaiuorangoro 


bunufunu 


balifali 


binofinoi 


bwosauosa 


burafura 


beifei 


birifiri 


bwotauota 


burufuru 


befe 


bwisiuisi 


buafua 


busafusa 


bibwila 


bokauoka 


bulufulu 


bwusiwusi 




bolofolo 


bunofunoi 





The data thus assembled we shall now investigate in detail by 
series. 

In the Polynesian the palatals are decadent. We have no 
evidence that there were ever more than the nasal ng and the 
surd mute k. The sonant mute g is not found sufficiently estab- 
lished to call for an alphabetic position, but the sound is not 
alien 1 to the Polynesians and may not infrequently be detected in 
colloquial speech as a variant of k. This k has passed out in 
Tahiti, Hawaii and Samoa, in the latter speech the loss having 
been evidently quite recent. In the other languages of the family 
it remains unchanged in the main. The palatal nasal ng is wholly 
wanting in Tahiti, in Marquesas it has passed into k, and in 
Hawaii it has moved quite out of the palatal series and loses itself 
in the lingual nasal n. Being thus left without any true palatals 
and with added duty thrown upon the lingual series Hawaii has 
effected a compensatory movement at the other end of the lingual 
series by which / passes backward to the palate and imparts a 
palatal k to words which etymologically should have the lingual t. 
This movement, already accomplished in great part at the time 
when Hawaiian was reduced to writing, is now in progress in 
Samoa despite the restraint of an established alphabet, the ng is 
becoming n and the / has become k. 

We are, therefore, justified in the conclusion that ancestral 
Polynesian had but one palatal sound, that it lay between k and 
ng, rather nearer the latter. Efat€, however, possesses both these 
sounds. If, then, Polynesian commorants employed a palatal 
sound which was truly ng or truly k their Melanesian associates 

1 Shirley Baker : Grammar of the Tongan Language. " Ka — This consonant 
has two sounds, a hard and a soft sound ; 2, a soft sound like g in gold gulf." 

David Hazlewood: Fijian Grammar. "K — This letter represents two 
sounds, viz.: that of the English k and g." 
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would have found no difficulty in reproducing the sound. But 
because one sound is used in the stem under protection of unity 
of continuous speech effort and the other sound is used in the 
unprotected position of the duplication prefix we are fairly entitled 
to consider it a painstaking effort to be precise in reproducing a 
sound to which the voice organs were not properly attuned. 
Efate has no difficulty in duplicating its own k and ng without 
any sign of dissimilation, koko and nganga, purely Melanesian 
stems, are sufficiently illustrative. Such peculiar forms as ngkon 
miy in the end prove to be not true duplication but the indication 
of the mouthing of an unfamiliar sound and the attempt to repro- 
duce it by combining the two familiar sounds which limited it in 
each direction. 

In the lingual series we have but two examples of dissimilation 
in stems whose outer relations it has been possible to identify, 
entirely too scanty an allowance to admit of close study. We 
note that the play between t and r is the longest possible, it is a 
slip from one extremity of the series in the surd mute to the 
opposite extreme in the semivowel which is scarcely consonantal 
at all. Yet we may regard / as a consonant with a tendency to 
lose its precision, basing this upon the present kappation in 
Hawaii and Samoa and upon the assimilation of the Polynesian / 
not only with t in Viti but also with nd. 

In the labial series, because of the fineness of the exterior 
organs of the mouth which condition the formation of the several 
sounds, we should expect to find greater precision. But inspec- 
tion of the preceding consonantal scheme of Efat€ makes it clear 
that control has hardly been acquired of the lips for the produc- 
tion of fine sounds. The surd spirant / seems to be well and 
centrally established ; the other sounds of the series are the nasal 
m and the sonant mute b, and the presence of the doublets mw 
and bw go far to show that these highly important sounds m and 
b have as yet failed to settle upon definite values. 

The Polynesian, on the other hand, has very nearly as much 
facility in the use of the lips as ourselves. Of the mutes/ runs 
through all the languages of the family except Tonga, where it is 
replaced by the sonant b, and Viti, where the b sound can be 
reached only through the step of a prefixed nasal as tnb. Of the 
spirants /is weak. It is found in Nuclear Polynesian (in Samoa, 
Tonga, Futuna, Uvea) at its full value; in Marquesas, Tahiti and 
Paumotu it may remain /or it may transform into A; in Manga- 
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reva and Hawaii it passes quite over into h ; in Maori it is hw; in 
Viti it is w; and in Rarotonga it has dropped out entirely. The 
sonant spirant v is far more constant. In Tongarewa and Hawaii 
it is becoming a semivocalic a> ; in Maori it has passed completely 
over to the w. 

To reproduce these finely discrete sounds Efaie" has but/" and 
b, and we have noted that the latter is practically alien to the 
Polynesian. We shall, therefore, regard these dissimilations in 
duplication of the b-f and b-u (b-w) type as indicative of the 
attempt to render unfamiliar consonants of the labial series 
through a method of approximation by double position. 

The contours and the modeling of the normal Melanesian labia 
diverge as widely from the Polynesian as does the negro from 
the white. Since the physical difference is patent to the sight 
and the phonetic difference is equally apparent upon linguistic 
examination it seems that this is a case in which the skill of the 
histologist exercised upon the lip musculature may be expected 
to yield a better comprehension of underlying reasons. 

In every case where it has been possible to identify the stems 
subject to this peculiar deformation we have traced them to 
Polynesian stock, and to no source within the strictly Melanesian 
area. What then are we to think of the considerable number of 
words similarly deformed ? We have been unable as yet to 
identify them with Polynesian stems. Equally they have not 
been found linked up with other sources. 

The following explanations suggest themselves as possibilities : 

i. That these words are indigenous to Efat6. 

2. That they are indigenous words attracted into a formation 
method applicable to Polynesian borrowed words. 

3. That they are the survival in Efate' of true Polynesian 
stems which have become extinct in the present homes of that 
race. 

I incline most strongly toward this third explanation. Against 
the first suggestion it must be urged that these words, fifty-two 
in number, and all associated in a particularity of form which 
nowhere else appears in the speech, amount to little more than 
one percentum of the words presented by Dr. Macdonald as a 
complete vocabulary, a figure which is not impossible for a con- 
tamination but scarcely likely to represent a fixed element of the 
language. 
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Against the second suggestion it is to be urged that no words 
of known Melanesian origin betray traces of any such modifica- 
tion through attraction. 

There can be no grave objection to the theory that so many 
words have become extinct in Polynesian. We know of words 
alive in one or more Polynesian languages yet extinct in one or 
more others, of words which yet remain alive but which have 
lapsed from reputable currency, 1 we know several causes which 
are active to produce this extinction. 2 There need be nothing 
to surprise us in the belief that half a hundred stems have been 
lost to the eastern Polynesian. 

We may then conclude from this review of the available mate- 
rial that the phenomena of dissimilative duplication in the Pacific 
area represent two dissociated phenomena. Vocalic dissimilation 
in duplication represents a linguistic progress, the language which 
exhibits it stands on a more advanced plane of evolution. Con- 
sonantal dissimilation is but the sign of the effort made by a race 
inferior in vocal powers to attain to something higher in the 
assimilation of loan words. 

Assuming, in conclusion, that the element in Efat6 which 
presents to our awakening interest and curiosity this dissimila- 
tion phenomenon is the survival of Polynesian material it becomes 
of moment to suggest how it has come about that Polynesian 
word stuff has reached these Melanesians, a people scarcely 
possessing the requisite physical culture of the voice organs to 
admit of their holding the borrowed material. Two theories call 
for study. One, that these Polynesian traces in Melanesia are 
the result of tradewind drift of castaways from the islands to 
windward, a theory which has much to recommend it when 
plotted upon charts showing the prevailing winds and currents 
of the central and western Pacific. The other, that these islands 

1 1 cite from the Samoan alelo (the tongue) bow used only in the warmth of 
abuse and in the amenities of life replaced by laulaufaiva, and/»'o (arrowroot) 
for which the speaker who would avoid an obscenity among a people of 
singularly clean speech must substitute masoa 

2 The most completely effective of such causes is that known in the rhetoric 
of Tahiti as Upi. Any word which has been once used as the name of one of 
the superior chiefs or has formed a part of such a name falls under a 
tabu which prohibits its use in common speech. With great propriety 
Bishop Jaussen has characterized it as a custom which has disfigured the 
language, 
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of Melanesia lie upon the track of the migration of the Polynesian 
ancestors toward their present heme, that loan words sign-board 
the places of sojourn during the epoch of the voyages. While I 
feel convinced of the substantial validity of the latter theory the 
subject is too great to be considered here. It will form the 
theme of a memoir on the Polynesian content of Efate 1 which I 
have now in preparation, and in that memoir will be passed in 
review the whole linguistic material of this Melanesian tongue 
and not, as necessarily here, a single detail. 

William Churchill. 



